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necessity of self-preservation. This weapon and the mood it creates have yet another effect which Pym could turn to account, the terror of the minority at being exposed to the fury of the majority, to imprisonment, fines, perhaps death. This man, by means of the Press, the pulpit, and the House of Commons, could raise a mob to howl outside Parliament or Whitehall demanding the blood of his enemies, and so frighten his fellow Members that they would vote as he wished. Pym had three phrases which he used effectively in all emergencies for intimidating the Kong, confusing the issue, and creating an atmosphere of danger. These were: " privileges of Parliament"; " evil counsellors," which really meant any supporter of Charles; and "fears and jealousies/3 which perfectly described the mood of the House of Commons.
Nevertheless, all these assets might turn to liabilities if not used quickly. The Scotch could be relied on as long as they were paid regularly and on the understanding that Presbyterianism was to be forcibly established in England and Episcopacy extirpated. Yet the taxes necessary to pay them would in the long run alienate that party whose antagonism to the King had been largely due to financial discontent. Then the establishment of Presbyterianism would soon be recognised by the anti-clericals as nothing but a . change of masters. Pym himself, though of Calvinist sympathies, was more anxious to establish Parliamentary control over the Church than to alter its dogma or ritual. Therefore it behoved him to win his struggle with the King before the English grew tired of their expensive allies, or the Commons by religious divisions imperilled their